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IN THE GREEN winter night 

That is dark as the cypress bough, the pine, 
The fig-tree and the vine, 

When our long sun into the dark had set 
And made but winter branches of his rays 
The heart, a ghost, 

Said to our life farewell—the shadow leaves 
The body when our long dark. sun has gone 


And this is the winter’s Aethiopian clime, 
Darkening all beauty .... 
In the winter night, 
The seed of the fire 
Fallen from the long-leaved planets is of gold— 
But she is old 
And no more loved by the stars. . . . O now no more 
The gold kiss of Orion burns her cheek ! 


Grey dust bent over the fire in the winter night... . 
Was this the crone that once Adonis loved, 
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Were those the veins that heard the siren’s song ? 
Age shrinks her heart to dust, black as the Ape’s 
And shrunk and cold 


Is Venus now, grown blackened, noseless, old ! 


So changed is she by Time’s appalling night 
That even her bone can no more stand upright 


But leans as if it thirsted—for what spring ? 
The Ape’s bent skeleton foreshadowing 


With head bent from the light, its only kiss, 


Now she, too, knows the metamorphosis 


When the appalling lion-claws of age 
With talons tear the cheek and heart, yet rage 


For life dévours the bone, a tigerish fire : 
Those craters in the heart weep to that mire 
The flesh . . . but the long wounds torn by 
Time in the golden cheek 
Seem the horizons of the endless cold. 
Lo, this is she that was the world’s desire. 


Crouched by the fire, blind from her earth’s thick hood 
Of dust, she, Atridae-like, devours her blood 


With hopeless love, and knows the anguish of the bone 
Deserted by all love, with Death alone. 


And now the small immortal serpent cries 
“To my embrace the foolish and the wise 


Will come, and the first soundless wrinkles fall like snow 
On many a golden cheek, and none may know 
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Seeing the ancient wrinkled shadow-shape 
If this be long-dead Venus, or the Ape 


Our great precursor..... 

I felt pity for the dust, 
And Time, the earth from which our beauty grows 
—The old unchanging memory of the bone 
That porphyry whence grew the summer rose. 


For when spring comes, the dew with golden foot 
Will touch to life the hidden leaf, the wrinkled root— 


Then the grey dust that was the world’s desire 
Will sigh “ Once I was wild and blind 
In my desires as the snow. I loved where I list 


And was violent like spring roots. ... O might I feel again 
The violence, the uproar of bursting buds, the wild-beast 
fire 


Of spring in my veins—and know again the kiss 

That holds all the spring redness and the rose that weeps 
in the blood— 

O might I know but this ! 


OF ART AND THE FUTURE 
By HENRY MILLER 


To Most MEN the past is never yesterday, or five minutes 
ago, but distant, misty epochs some of which are glorious 
and others abominable. Each one reconstructs the past 
according to his temperament and experience. We read 
history to corroborate our own views, not to learn what 
scholars think to be true. About the future there is as little 
agreement as about the past, I’ve noticed. We stand in 
relation to the past very much like the cow in the meadow 
—endlessly chewing the cud. It is not something finished 
and done with, as we sometimes fondly imagine, but some- 
thing alive, constantly changing, and perpetually with us. 
But the future too is with us perpetually, and alive and 
constantly changing. The difference between the two, a 
thoroughly fictive one, incidentally, is that the future we 
create whereas the past can only be recreated. As for that 
constantly vanishing point called the present, that fulcrum 
which melts simultaneously into past and future, only those 
who deal with the eternal know and live in it, acknowledging 
it to be all. 

At this moment, when almost the entire world is engaged 
in war, the plight of a few artists—for we never have more 
than a handful, it seems—appears to be a matter of the 
utmost unimportance. At the outbreak of the war art was by 
universal agreement at a perilously low ebb. So was life, 
one might say. The artist, always in advance of his time, 
could register nothing but death and destruction. The 
normal ones, i.e. the unfeeling, unthinking ones, regarded 
the art products of their time as morbid, perverse, and 
meaningless. Just because the political picture was so black 
they demanded of their hirelings that they paint something 
bright and pleasing. Now all are bogged down, those who 
saw and those who did not, and what the future contains 
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is dependent on that very creative quality which unfortu- 
nately only seems vital in times of destruction. Now every- 
one is exhorted to be creative—with gun in hand. 

To every man fighting to bring the war to a victorious 
end the result of the conflict calls up a different picture. 
To resume life where one left off is undoubtedly the deepest 
wish of those now participating in the holocaust. It is here 
that the greatest disillusionment will occur. To think of it 
descriptively we have to think of a man jumping off a 
precipice, escaping miraculously from certain death and 
then, as he starts to climb back, suddenly discovering that 
the whole mountain side has collapsed. The world we 
knew before September, 1939, is collapsing hour by hour. 
It had been collapsing long before that, but we were not so 
aware of it, most of us. Paris, Berlin, Prague, Amsterdam, 
Rome, London, New York—they may still be standing 
when peace is declared, but it will be as though they did 
not exist. The cultural world in which we swam, not very 
gracefully, to be sure, is fast disappearing. The cultural 
era of Europe, and that includes America, is finished. 
‘The next era belongs to the technician; the day of the 
mind machine is dawning. God pity us ! 

Taking a rough, uncritical view of history we realize 
at a glance that in every stage of civilization the condition 
of the common man has been anything but civilized. 
He has lived like a rat—through good epochs and bad 
ones. History was never written for the common man, 
but for those in power. The history of the world is the 
history of a privileged few. Even in its grandeur it stinks. 

We are not suddenly going to turn a new page with the 
cessation of this fratricidal war. Another wretched peace 
will be made, never fear, and there will be another breathing 
spell of ten or twenty years, and then we shall go to war 
again. And the next war will also be regarded as a just and 
holy war, as is this one now. But whatever the reason 
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for or nature of the coming war, it will no more resemble 
this one than this one resembles the previous one which, 
significantly enough, we speak of as “ World War No. 1”. 
In the future we shall have only “ world wars ”—that 
much is already clear. 

With total wars a new element creeps into the picture. 
From now on every one is involved, without exception. 
What Napoleon began with the sword, and Balzac boasted 
he would finish with the pen, is actually going to be carried 
through by the collaboration of the whole wide world, 
including the primitive races whom we study and exploit 
shamelessly and ruthlessly. As war spreads wider and 
wider so will peace sink deeper and deeper into the hearts 
of men. If we must fight more whole-heartedly we shall 
also be obliged to live more whole-heartedly. If the new 
kind of warfare demands that everybody and everything 
under the sun be taken cognizance of, so will the new kind 
of peace. Not to be able to be of service will be unthinkable. 
It will constitute the highest treason, probably punishable 
by death. Or perhaps a more ignominious end awaits the 
unfit and unserviceable: in lieu of becoming cannon 
fodder they may become just fodder. 

The first world war ushered in the idea of a league of 
nations, an international court of arbitration. It failed 
because there was no real solidarity among the so-called 
nations, most of them being only cats’ paws. This war will 
bring about the realization that the nations of the earth are 
made up of individuals, not masses. The common man 
will be the new factor in the world-wide collective mania 
which will sweep the earth. 

The date most commonly agreed upon (by professional 
prophets) for the end of this war is the Fall of 1947. But 
by 1944 it is quite possible that the war will assume its 
true aspect, that of world-wide revolution. It will get out 
of the control of those now leading “the masses” to 
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slaughter. The masses will slaughter in their own fashion 
for a while. The collapse of Germany and Italy will 
precipitate the debacle, thereby creating a rift between the 
British and American peoples, for England (her men. of 
power) is still more fearful of a Russian victory than of a 
German defeat. France has still to play her true role. Fired 
by the success of the Soviets, she will overleap all bounds, 
and, just as in the French Revolution, amaze the world by 
her spirit and vitality. There will be more blood shed in 
France than in any other part of Europe before a quietus 
is established. 

An era of chaos and confusion, beginning in 1944, will 
continue until almost 1960. All boundaries will be broken 
down, class lines obliterated, and money become worthless. 
It will be a caricature of the Marxian Utopia. The world 
will be enthralled by the ever-unfolding prospects seeming 
to offer nothing but good. Then suddenly it will be like 
the end of a debauch. A protracted state of Katzenjammer 
will set in. Then commences the real work of consolida- 
tion, when Europe gets set to meet the Asiatic invasion, 
due about the turn of the century. For, with the culmina- 
tion of this war, China and India will play a most prominent 
and important part in world affairs. We have roused them 
from their lethargy and we shall pay for having awakened 
them. The East and the West will meet one day—in a 
series of death-like embraces.1 After that the barriers 
between peoples and races will break down and the melting- 
pot (which America only pretends to be) will become an 
actuality. Then, and only then, will the embryonic man 
of the new order appear, the man who has no feeling of 
class, caste, colour, or country, the man who has no need 
of possessions, no use for money, no archaic prejudices 
about the sanctity of the home or of marriage with its 


1 The present strife with Japan is more a clash of rivals than of genuine 
antagonists. But it serves to damage irreparably our unwarranted prestige 
in the East. 
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accompanying tread-mill of divorce. A totally new con- 
ception of individuality will be born, one in which the 
collective life is the dominant note. In short, for the first 
time since the dawn of history, men will serve one another, 
first out of an enlightened self-interest, and finally out of 
a greater conception of love. 

The distinctive feature of this “ epoch of the threshold ”’, 
so to speak, will be its visionary-realistic quality. It will 
be an era of realization, accomplishment, and vision. It 
will create deeper, more insoluble problems than ever 
existed before. Immense horizons will open up, dazzling 
and frightening ones. The ensuing conflicts will assume 
more and more’ the character of clashes between wizards, 
making our wars appear puny and trifling by comparison. 
The white and the black forces will come out in the open. 
Antagonisms will be conscious and deliberate, engaged in 
joyously and triumphantly, and to the bitter end. The 
schisms will occur not between blocs of nations or peoples, 
but between two divergent elements, both clear-cut and 
highly aware of their goals, and the line between them will 
be as wavering as the flow of the zodiacal signs about the 
ecliptic. The problem for the next few thousand years 
will be one of power, power in the abstract and ultimate. 
Men will be drunk with power, having unlocked the forces 
of the earth in ways now only dimly apprehended. The 
consolidation of the new individuality, rooted in the 
collective (man no longer worshipping the Father but 
acknowledging sources of power greater than the Sun) will 
dissolve the haunting problem of power. A dynamic 
equilibrium, based upon the recognition of a new creative 
centre, will establish itself, permitting the free play of all 
the fluid, potent forces locked within the human corpus. 
Then it may be possible to look forward to the dawn of what 
has already been described as “ The Age of Plenitude ”.1 

* Title of Dane Rudhyar’s new and as yet unpublished book. 
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Before the present conflict is terminated it is altogether 
likely that we shall see unleashed the deadly secret weapon 
so often hinted at on all sides. At the very beginning of the 
war I described (in an unpublished book on America) the 
ironic possibilities which the discovery and use of a deadly 
“human flit’? would entail. The ambivalent attitude of 
dread and ridicule which this idea generally elicits is 
significant. It means that the inconceivable and un- 
conscionable has already become a dire possibility. That 
the men of science will be coerced into yielding up the 
secret now in their possession I have no doubt. If the 
Japanese can unblushingly carry on their programme of 
systematically doping their victims it is not at all unthink- 
able that we on our side will come forth with an even more 
effective, certainly a more drastic and immediate, weapon 
of destruction. All the rules of warfare which have hitherto 
obtained are destined to be smashed and relegated to the 
scrap-heap. This is merely a corollary to the dissolution 
of the Hague Tribunal, the Maginot Line, and all our fond 
conceptions of peace, justice, and security. It is not that we 
have become more brutal and cynical, more ruthless and 
immoral—it is that ever since the last war we are con- 
sciously or unconsciously (probably both) making war 
upon war. The present methods of making war are too 
ineffectual, too protracted, too costly in every sense. All 
that impedes us thus far is the lack of imaginative leaders. 
The common people are far more logical, ruthless, and 
totalitarian in spirit than the military and political cliques. 
Hitler, for all that has been said against him, is hardly the 
brilliant imaginative demon we credit him with being. 
He merely served to unleash the dark forces which we tried 
to pretend did not exist. With Hitler, Pluto came out into 
the open. In England and America we have far more 
realistic, far more ruthless, types. All that deters them is 
fear of consequences: they are obsessed by the image of 
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the boomerang. It is their habit to act obliquely, shame- 
facedly, with guilty consciences. But this conscience is 
now being broken down, giving way to something vastly 
different, to what it was originally, what the Greeks called 
syneidesis. Once a deep vision of the future opens up, these 
types will proceed with the directness and remorselessness 
of monomaniacs. 

The problem of power, what to do with it, how to use it, 
who shall wield it or not wield it, will assume proportions 
heretofore unthinkable. We are moving into the realm of 
incalculables and imponderables in our everyday life, just 
as for the last few generations we have been accustoming 
ourselves to this realm through the play of thought. Every- 
thing is coming to fruition, and the harvest will be brilliant 
and terrifying. To those who look upon such predictions 
as fantastic I have merely to point out, ask them to imagine, 
what would happen should we ever unlock the secret 
patents now hidden in the vaults of our unscrupulous 
exploiters. Once the present crazy system of exploitation 
crumbles, and it is crumbling hourly, the powers of the 
imagination, heretofore stifled and fettered, will run riot. 
The face of the earth can be changed utterly overnight 
once we have the courage to concretize the dreams of our 
inventive geniuses. Never was there such a plenitude of 
inventors as in this age of destruction. And there is one 
thing to bear in mind about the man of genius—even the 
inventor—usually he is on the side of humanity, not the 
devil. It has been the crowning shame of this age to have 
exploited the man of genius for sinister ends. But such a 
procedure always acts as a boomerang : ultimately the man 
of genius always has his revenge. 

Within the next fifteen years, when the grand clean-up 
goes into effect, the man of genius will do more to liberate 
the fettered sleeping giants than was ever done in the 
whole history of man. There will be strange new offices, 
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strange new powers, strange new rules. It will seem fora 
while as though everything were topsy-turvy, and so it 
will be, regarded from to-day’s vantage point. What is 
now at the bottom will come to the top, and vice versa. 
The world has literally been standing on its head for 
thousands of years. So great has been the pressure from 
above that a hole has been bored through the very stuff of 
consciousness. Into the empty vessel of life the waters are 
now pouring. The predatory few, who sought to arrange 
life in their own vulpine terms, will be the first to be 
drowned. “ The few,’’ I say, but in all truth they are legion. 
The floods of destruction sweep high and low; we are all 
part and parcel of the same mould; we have all been 
abetting the crime of man against man. The type of man 
we represent will be drowned out utterly. A new type will 
arise, out of the dregs of the old. That is why the stirring 
of sleepy Asia is fraught with such fateful consequences for 
the man of Europe, or shall I say, the man of the Western 
world. Theclash of East and West will be like a marriage 
of the waters ; when the new dry land eventually appears 
the old and the new will be indistinguishable. | 
The human fundament is in the East. We have talked 
breathlessly about equality and democracy without ever 
facing the reality of it. We shall have to take these despised 
and neglected ones to our bosom, melt into them, absorb 
their anguish and misery. We cannot have a real brother- 
hood so long as we cherish the illusion of racial superiority, 
so long as we fear the touch of yellow, brown, black, or 
red skins. We in America will have to begin by embracing 
the Negro, the Indian, the Mexican, the Filipino, all 
those Untouchables whom we so blithely dismiss from our 
consciousness by pointing to our Bills of Rights. We have 
not even begun to put the Emancipation Proclamation into 
effect. The same is true, of course, for England, for 
imperialist Holland, and colonial France. Russia took the 
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first genuine steps in this direction, and Russia, nobody 
will dispute, has certainly not been weakened by carrying 
out her resolution to the letter. 

And now, what about Art? What is the place and the 
future of art in all this turmoil? Well, in the first place, 
it seems to me that what we have hitherto known as art 
will be non-existent. Oh yes, we will continue to have 
novels and paintings and symphonies and statues, we will 
even have verse, no doubt about it. But all this will be as 
a hang-over from other days, a continuation of a bad 
dream which ends only with a full awakening. The cultural 
era is past. The new civilization, which may take centuries 
or a few thousand years to usher in, will not be another 
civilization—it will be the open stretch of realization which 
all the past civilizations have pointed to. The city, which 
was the birthplace of civilization, such as we know it to 
be, will exist no mere. There will be nuclei of course, but 
they will be mobile and fluid. The peoples of the earth 
will no longer be shut off from one another within states, 
but will flow freely over the surface of the earth and inter- 
mingle. There will be no fixed constellations of human 
aggregates. Governments will give way to management, 
using the word in a broad sense. The politician will 
become as superannuated as the dodo bird. The machine 
will never be dominated, as some imagine; it will be 
scrapped, eventually, but not before men have understood 
the nature of the mystery which binds them to their 
creation. The worship, investigation, and subjugation of 
the machine will give way to the lure of all that is truly 
occult. This problem is bound up with the larger one of 
power—and of possession. Man will be forced to realize 
that power must be kept open, fluid, and free. His aim 
will be not to possess power but to radiate it. 

At the root of the art instinct is this desire for power— 
vicarious power. The artist is situated hierarchically 
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between the hero and the saint. These three types rule the 
world, and it is difficult to say which wields the greatest 
power. But none of them are what might be called adepts. 
The adept is the power behind the powers, so to speak. 
He remains anonymous, the secret force from which the 
suns derive their power and glory. 

To put it quite simply, art is only a stepping-stone to 
reality ; it is the vestibule in which we undergo the rites 
of initiation. Man’s task is to make of himself a work of 
art. The creations which man makes manifest have no 
validity in themselves; they serve to awaken, that is all. 
And that, of course, is a great deal. But it is not the all. 
Once awakened, everything will reveal itself to man as 
creation. Once the blinkers have been removed and the 
fetters unshackled, man will have no need to recreate 
through the elect cult of genius. Genius will be the norm. 

Throughout history the artist has been the martyr, 
immolating himself in his work. The very phrase, “a work 
of art,” gives off a perfume of sweat and agony. Divine 
creation, on the other hand, bears no such connotation. 
We do not think of sweat and tears in connection with the 
creation of the universe; we think of joy and light, and 
above all of play. The agony of a Christ on Calvary, 
on the other hand, illustrates superbly the ordeal which 
even a Master must undergo in the creation of a perfect 
life. 

In a few hundred years or less books will be a thing of 
the past. There was a time when poets communicated with 
the world without the medium of print; the time will 
come when they will communicate silently, not as poets 
merely, but as seers. What we have overlooked, in our 
frenzy to invent more dazzling ways and means of com- 
munication, is to communicate. The artist lumbers along 
with crude implements. He is only a notch above his 
predecessor, the cave man. Even the film art, requiring the 
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services of veritable armies of technicians, is only giving us 
shadow plays, old almost as man himself. 

No, the advance will not come through the aid of subtler 
mechanical devices, nor will it come through the spread of 
education. The advance will come in the form of a break 
through. New forms of communication will be established. 
New forms presuppose new desires. The great desire of 
the world to-day is to break the bonds which lock us in. 
It is not yet a conscious desire. Men do not yet realize 
what they are fighting for. This is the beginning of a long 
fight, a fight from within outwards. It may be that the 
present war will be fought entirely in the dark. It may 
be that the revolution ensuing will envelop us in even 
greater darkness. But even in the blackest night it will bea 
joy and a boon to know that we are touching hands around 
the world. That has never happened before. We can touch 
and speak and pray in utter darkness. And we can wait for 
the dawn—no matter how long—provided we all wait 
together. 

The years immediately ahead of us will be a false dawn, 
that is my belief. We cannot demolish our educational, 
legal, and economic pediments overnight, nor even our 
phony religious superstructures. Until these are completely 
overthrown there is not much hope of a new order. From 
birth we live in a web of chaos in which all is illusion and 
delusion. The leaders who now and then arise, by what 
miracle no one knows, these leaders who come forward 
expressly to lead us out of the wilderness, are nearly always 
crucified. This happens on both sides of the fence, not just 
in the domain of Axis tyrants. It can happen in Soviet 
Russia, too,as we know. And it happens ina less spectacular 
but all the more poisonous, insidious way in the United 
States, “ home of the brave and land of the free.” It is idle 
to blame individuals, or even classes of society. Given the 
educational, legal, economic, and religious background of 
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the cultural nations of this day, the results are inevitable. 
The savagery of a Céline is like the prattle of a child to 
those who can look into the heart of things with naked eye. 
Often, when I listen to the radio, to a speech by one of our 
politicians, to a sermon by one of our religious maniacs, 
to a discourse by one of our eminent scholars, to an appeal 
by one of our men of good will, to the propaganda dinned 
into us night and day by the advertising fiends, I wonder 
what the men of the coming century would think could 
they listen in for just one evening. 

I do not believe that this repetitious cycle of insanity 
which is called history will continue forever. I believe there 
will be a great break-through—within the next few 
centuries. I think that what we are heralding as the Age of 
Technic will be nothing more than a transition period, as 
was the Renaissance. We will need, to be sure, all our 
technical knowledge and skill to settle once and for all 
the problem of securing to every man, woman and child 
the fundamental necessities. We will make a drastic 
revision, it also goes without saying, of our notion of 
necessities, which is an altogether crude and primitive one. 
With the concomitant emancipation of woman, entailed 
by this great change, the awakening of the love instinct 
will transform every domain of life. The era of neuters is 
drawing to a close. With the establishment of a new and 
vital polarity we shall witness the birth of male-and-female 
in every individual. What then portends in the realm of 
art is truly unthinkable. Our art has been masculine 
through and through, that is to say, lop-sided. It has been 
vitiated by the unacknowledged feminine principle. This 
is as true of ancient as of modern art. The tyrannical, 
subterranean power of the female must come to an end. 
Men have paid a heavy tribute for their seeming subjugation 
of the female. 


If we dare to imagine a solution of these seemingly fixed 
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problems, dare to imagine an end of perhaps ten thousand 
years of pseudo-civilization, dare to imagine a change as 
radical as from the Stone Age to the Age of Electricity, 
let us say, for in the future we will not advance slowly 
step by step as in the past, but with the rush of the whirl- 
wind, then who can say what forms of expression art will 
assume ? Myself I cannot see the persistence of the artist 
type. I see no need for the individual man of genius in 
such an order. I see no need for martyrs. I see no need 
for vicarious atonement. I see no need for the fierce 
preservation of beauty on the part of a few. Beauty and 
Truth do not need defenders, nor even expounders. No 
one will ever have a lien on Beauty or Truth; they are 
creations in which all participate. They need only to be 
apprehended ; they exist eternally. Certainly, when we 
think of the conflicts and schisms which occur in the realm 
of art, we know that they do not proceed out of love of 
Beauty or Truth. Ego worship is the one and only cause 
of dissension, in art as in other realms. The artist is never 
defending art, but simply his own petty conception of art. 
Art is as deep and high and wide as the universe. There 
is nothing but art, if you look at it properly. It is almost 
banal to say so yet it needs to be stressed continually : all 
is creation, all is change, all is flux, all is metamorphosis. 
But how many deeply and sincerely believe that? Are 
we not devotees of the static? Are we not always on the 
defensive ? Are we not always trying to circumscribe, erect 
barriers, set up tabus? Are we not always preparing for 
war? Are we not always in the grip of “fear and 
trembling’? Are we not always sanctifying, idolizing, 
martyrizing, proselytizing? What a pitiful, ignominous 
spiritual shambles, these last ten thousand years ! 
Civilized, we say. What a horrible word !_ What bedeviled 
idiocy skulks behind that arrogant mask ! Oh, I am not 
thinking of this war, nor of the last one, nor of any or all 
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the wars that men have waged in the name of Civilization. 
Iam thinking of the periods in between, the rotten, stagnant 
eras of peace, the lapses and relapses, the lizard-like sloth, 
the creepy mole-like burrowing in, the fungus growths, 
the barnacles, the stink-weeds; I am thinking of the 
constant fanatical dervish dance that goes on in the name 
of all that is unreal, unholy, and unattainable, thinking of 
the sadistic-masochistic tug-of-war, now one getting the 
upper hand, now the other. In the name of humanity when 
will we cry Enough / 

There are limits to everything, and so I believe there is 
a limit to human stupidity and cruelty. But we are not yet 
there. We have not yet drained the bitter cup. Perhaps 
only when we have become full-fledged monsters will we 
recognize the angel in man. Then, when the ambivalence 
is clear, may we look forward with confidence to the 
emergence of a new type of man, a man as different from the 
man of to-day as we are from the pithecanthropus erectus. 
Nor is this too much to hope for, even at this remote 
distance. There have been precursors. Men have walked 
this earth who, for all they resemble us, may well have 
come from another planet. They have appeared singly 
and far apart. But to-morrow they may come in clusters, 
and the day after in hordes. The birth of Man follows 
closely the birth of the heavens. A new star never makes its 
appearance alone. With the birth of a new type of man a 
current is set in motion which later enables us to perceive 
that he was merely the foam on the crest of a mighty 
wave. 

I have a strange feeling that the next great impersonation 
of the future will be a woman. If it is a greater reality we 
are veering towards then it must be woman who points 
the way. The masculine hegemony is over. Men have lost 
touch with the earth; they are clinging to the window- 
panes of their unreal superstructures like blind bats lashed 
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by the storms of oceanic depths. Their world of abstrac- 
tions spells babble. 

When men are at last united in darkness woman will 
once again illumine the way—by revealing the beauties 
and mysteries which enfold us. We have tried to hide from 
our sight the womb of night, and now we are engulfed in 
it. We have pretended to be single when we were dual, 
and now we are frustrate and impotent. We shall come 
forth from the womb united, or not at all. Come forth not 
in brotherhood, but in brotherhood and sisterhood, as man 
and wife, as male and female. Failing we shall perish and 
rot in the bowels of the earth, and time pass us by ceaselessly 
and remorselessly. 


ALLOW SILK BIRDS THAT SEE 


Allow the local morning make fire. 

Silk bars the road, a spider rope. 

Birds trail the slippery harbourer 

That steers from what eye builds its blinder deep. 


See light on man devise the best collision. 
See man on word devise the best collision. 


Now call the newt with river eyes. 

Call brook and girl, the bower sunshine. 
And call each drop. The early boys 

See word on God devise the best collision. 


W. S. GRAHAM 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


By ROBERT HERRING 


IN THIS PAPER we have always stood out against the 
present tendency to discuss the future only in terms of 
material security, understandable as that may be. To 
understand a thing, however, is not necessarily to like it 
better and, if there is to be a future, one must insist on 
account being taken of that for man’s spirit as well. 
This is why I have printed, on immediately preceding 
pages, an essay which embraces far more than its title, 
Of Art and the Future—and with the more pleasure, since its 
author, Henry Miller, is an old correspondent with whom 
certain factors in his earlier style did not previously enable 
us to see eye to eye on proposed contributions. My eye 
is still not entirely aligned, but this time it is with regard 
to some of the matter; which I propose to discuss. It 
should be taken as sign of pleasurable agreement on the 
main issues that I am stirred to discussion. At the same 
time, there is that with which I do not agree or—which 
is more separating—with which I only partly agree. 
To explain why, not only to the author but to other 
readers across the Atlantic, I must at the outset confess to 
a feeling that Americans, and American intellectuals 
especially, show signs of becoming—for them, strangely— 
old-fashioned. We have for the first time seen them 
instead of countering European trends, adopting our own 
cast-off styles, schools, movements ; more than adopting, 
“ discovering’ them. (It will be noticed that we have 
not of late printed so many American contributions as 
were a feature in our issues before the war.) When it 
comes to viewing present problems, I notice many 
Americans miss half the problem by ignoring fundamental 
changes in the other half—which includes ourselves. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that we have changed, 
or shall we say that much is in the ascendant that to others 
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for long had seemed retrograde ? Always an arrogant race, 
though how subtly ! now (as far as mankind can be any- 
thing but penitentially ashamed) we are proud as well. 
We are proud because we have done something no one 
else has, nor tried to, nor been willing to try. And just as 
a woman pushes her pram into oncoming traffic while 
she makes up her mind whether to cross the road, so we, 
blocking the way with our island, ironic “ perfidious 
Albion ”’, ensured time for others to make up their minds— 
and their quarrels. We are grateful for the help, in Miller’s 
phrase “‘ the enlightened self-interest ”, which has come to 
our aid, but we know we deserve it, and we are in no 
mood to be told that in the new world we are to continue 
to be half-starved, to do without this and to give up that. 
It will be unwise for others to tell us what they feel about 
India, the British Empire or any other Aunt Sally, which 
is so harmless compared to certain big “interests ’’, until 
others take the trouble to find out what we feel about them, 
ourselves, and about us, our Service men, our civilians, our 
conscripted youth of both sexes. To listen, in fact, as well 
as to “tell the world”. We, ourselves, have never been 
good at “ telling the world ”’, but we shall be even worse 
after the war at being “told”. And that must be 
recognized... Such generalities are expressed, I hope 
courteously, in order that our approach may be understood. 
As to personalities, or rather the personality of Henry 
Miller, none would dream of calling him old-fashioned 
(though some of his writing dates, notably the passages 
chosen by Nicholas Moore in a recent patronizing 
pamphlet), But the beginning of his essay is coloured, I 
think, by Mr. Miller’s present residence in America. Such 
a phrase as “ art-products”’ ! would be possible to man of 
his calibre only, let us hope, in California; nor would it 
occur to us to trot out that old war-horse, “ the artist is 
p 1 ee retract. The New Statesman, 11.3.43, carries the word ‘ profitability.’ 
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ahead of his time ”’—we would say, rather, that the artist 
is prescient and if he writes of death and destruction it is 
because his antennae are aware of these long before the 
insensitive average, or common, man. Indeed, there is a 
certain liberality of cliché in the author’s beginning which 
seems to me to indicate that he is writing to be read but is 
uncertain of, and thus making concessions to, those who 
will read him. Moreover, a habit of not following up some 
arguments to their conclusion implies an uneasiness with 
his audience—though Mr. Miller’s arguments, I appre- 
ciatively add, have never proceeded by strict logic alone ! 
He will raise a point, with which we disagree, only to 
flatten it and bend it to his own use with the next—which 
we welcome, usually with enthusiasm. Once he gets into 
his stride, and is “ prophetic”’, he is the Henry Miller we 
are familiar with and that, readers, particularly of his 
Hamlet, will not need telling, is the Miller familiar with 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead. It is at this point that, 
the sweep of his vision precluding amplification of detail, 
I would wish to enlarge on what, in his essay, occur as 
suggestions. I feel that some readers may be deflected, 
and held up, by the statement that “what we have 
hitherto known as art will cease to exist’’, unless they 
consider that that means, in essence, “ the forms of art”. 
I do not believe that anything ceases to exist; it changes 
its form, and for that “‘ ceases”’ is a slap-dash bosh-shot 
sort of a word. But taking “what we have hitherto 
known ” to mean, “ the forms” of art, we agree that these 
forms indubitably will change—and in terms of the 
centuries which Mr. Miller uses as others do a stop-watch, 
unrecognizably. The forms of art, as we know them 
to-day and have for centuries, are at best intermediaries— 
a very good best, I hasten to add, lest I seem in the camp 
of the vandals. Into these intermediaries, which he 
creates, an artist pours his vision. From them, that vision 
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radiates. He gives form to his vision—in words, paint, 
stone. He translates it. Clearly, there should come a 
time when translation should not be necessary. This is 
not to say that art will “cease”. For though works we 
hold as beautiful to-day will be as nothing beside the beauty 
men will know then, that is no reason for destroying 
such beauty as we have now: nor is it, I think, right 
to imagine that our art will be considered as a “ hang-over ”’; 
it is to be hoped it will be recognized for having been 
a seeking forward; however clumsily, bravely never- 
theless. 

I elaborate on this because I would not for one moment 
have Mr. Miller find himself accidentally close to Mr. Wells, 
who in the popular press almost gleefully envisages the 
destruction of works by Donatello, Michelangelo, and the 
rest, on the grounds that we can make copies. We can make 
copies of men, but that has not yet been thought a reason 
to rescind the view of murder as a crime. 

Art, as we know it, evokes in us a response to that 
which inspired the artist, or giver of form to the intangible. 
In time, it may be that response will be evoked direct. 
(I developed this thesis long ago in an article on the Infancy 
of Television.) Here I have only room to suggest that every 
writer knows the song that is beyond words, the music 
he can hear but not write down, for handing on. That 
search, which seems to be for the perfect word, may in 
reality be for the overthrow of words. Or, taking the 
other view, if that perfect word were found—there would be 
no need for others. We should have passed beyond them. 

But, to something else. 

That time is not yet, and therefore it is well to remind 
ourselves of the pristine meaning of art, lest more like 
Mr. Wells, who—to give him credit—has never sought 
to be an artist, have their way. Too many have fallen into 
the habit of speaking as if works of art were solely beautiful 
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objects, the making and viewing of which postulate 
indulgence in a purely selfish personal pleasure it does us 
no harm to do without. 

This is evil. Doing without does no harm only to the 
un-self-disciplined, and self-discipline is the first step. 
To do without that and everything else is doubly wrong. 
You can’t have it both ways, or, rather, you can’t not- 
have it both ways. 

Those who have the self-discipline which enables them 
to understand the constituents of a work of art know that 
it is more than a beautiful object. It is a manifestation of 
vision beyond self, and an affirmation of faith in that vision, 
that selflessness. As such, it is to be venerated. In grieving 
that works of art are destroyed, we grieve not only at 
destruction, but at violation of the spirit they stood for. 
That spirit is not yet so common in the common man (that 
myth Mr. Wells helped to contrive) that he can afford to 
do without expression of its existence, for his goal and as 
call to development. 

That is why, to return to Mr. Miller, “in every stage of 
civilization the condition of the common man has been far 
from civilized ’—for the simple reason that as soon as it 
becomes so, he changes from being common in that 
respect. But there is always a further respect, and if I seem 
harsh on material security, it is because common wealth 
will only mean wealth becomes common, not valued—like 
all we have in common; life, love, art; these we could 
share but choose to destroy. The real step forward of 
material security will be the liberation to achieve peace 
of mind. But though those who have it “ may come in 
clusters and the day after in hordes ’’, I imagine there will 
always be an un-common man, who looks a little ahead, for 
the encouragement of his fellows—and is hounded to 
death for his pains. But a better death, probably, than 
most which crowd to greet us now. 


NEW LIGHT ON A POEM OF RIMBAUD 
(Michel et Christine from Les Illuminations) 
By ENID STARKIE 


THE LATER PoEMS of Arthur Rimbaud are difficult to 
interpret—indeed many of them seem to defy solution. It 
is, however, possible that they are obscure largely because 
he has given no clue whatsoever to his allusions and that, 
if the initial inspiration could be guessed, it would be 
discovered that their intellectual content, far from being 
impenetrable, was in fact quite simple. “ J’ai seul la clef de 
cette parade sauvage,”’ he said in Les ///uminations. 

Amongst the verse poems of Les Illuminations is one 
entitled Michel et Christine whose title has led to much 
speculation, since the only reference to these two characters 
occurs in the last line. Why, then, is the poem called 
Michel et Christine ? 

The first three stanzas of the poem describe a thunder- 
storm and the havoc caused by it. The flocks on the 
mountain-tops, the sheep-dogs and the shepherds are 
bidden flee from the heights where the storm is raging to 
find, in the valley below, “‘ des retraits meilleurs ”’. 

Lut alors, si le soleil quitte ces bords ! 
Fuis, clair déluge !_ Voici l’ombre des routes. 


Dans les saules, dans la vieille cour d’honneur, 
L’orage d’abord jette ses larges gouttes. 


O cent agneaux, de l’idylle soldats blonds, 
Des aqueducs, des bruyéres amaigries, 
Fuyez ! plaine, déserts, prairie, horizons 
Sont a la toilette rouge de l’orage ! 


Chien noir, brun pasteur dont le manteau s’engouffre, 
Fuyez l’heure des éclairs supérieurs ; 

Blond troupeau, quand voici nager ombre et soufre, 
Tachez de descendre a des retraits meilleurs. 


The poet however, does not seek refuge with the lambs, 
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the sheep-dogs, and the shepherds for he is carried away in 
imagination by the storm. 


Mais moi, Seigneur ! voici que mon esprit vole, 
Aprés les cieux glacés de rouge, sous les 
Nuages célestes qui courent et volent 

Sur cent Solognes longues comme un railway. 


La Sologne is the marshy plain along the river Loire and 
it is strange that Rimbaud should have used this image 
since he had never been to the district. Robert Goffin, in 
Rimbaud Vivant, suggests that the poet is thus indirectly 
referring to the fields which run along a stream in his own 
home-land of Roche, which the local inhabitants call La 
Loire or L’Alloire. This may well be true and would be in 
keeping with his method of giving obscurity to his poems. 

Then the picture changes; the image of the natural 
storm expands into that of war and merges with it. The 
storm—war—carries along with it “comme mille 
graines sauvages”’, a pack of savage wolves over the old 
continent of Europe where a hundred wild hordes will 
sweep. 


Voila mille loups, mille graines sauvages 
Qu’emporte, non sans aimer les liserons, 
Cette religieuse aprés-midi d’orage 

Sur |’Europe ancienne ot cent hordes iront ! 


“Les liserons” is probably a reference to the evil effect 
of that plant, convolvulous, on crops. The storm—or 
war—favours the co-operation of the weed in the work of 
destruction. 

Finally the storm dies down and the moon shines out. 
The warriors, on their chargers, ride proudly and calmly 
away from the battle. And all is peace. 


Aprés, le clair de lune! parout la lande, 

Rougis et leurs fronts aux cieux noirs, les guerriers 
Chevauchent lentement leurs pales coursiers ! 

Les cailloux sonnent sous cette fiére bande ! 
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The poet identifies himself with one of the soldiers 
riding away and the poem ends. 

— Et verrai-je le bois jaune et le val clair, 

L’épouse aux yeux bleus, |’>homme au front rouge, 6 Gaule, 

Et le blanc Agneau Pascal, 4 leurs pieds chers, 

— Michel et Christine — et Christ !— fin de l’idylle. 

This is the only reference to Michel and Christine. 

In this last verse it seems clear that the young man is 
wondering whether he will ever see the autumn woods 
and the fair valleys of France again, whether the Paschal 
Lamb eaten by the Jews, at the feast of the Passover, to 
commemorate their escape from captivity, will ever be 
slaughtered to celebrate his own safe return. The image of 
the “ Paschal Lamb”, combined with the girl’s name, 
suggests Christ, ‘“‘ The Lamb of God, without sin.” 
Perhaps he may have thought of the prayer from the Mass, 
“‘ Lamb of God who takest away the sins of the world have 
mercy on us, give us peace!”’ For it will be seen that 
Rimbaud, at the time of composition, might have felt that 
he himself was in need of mercy and peace. These allusions 
and suggestions seem clear, but who then were “ l’épouse 
aux yeux bleus ” and “ L’>homme au front rouge”? ? Who 
were Michel and Christine ? The fact that these names give 
the title of the poem indicate that there is some special 
significance attached to them, that they have some bearing 
on the meaning of the poem as a whole. 

Having had occasion to read the Vaudevilles of Scribe 
and having discovered that one of them was in fact called 
Michel et Christine, I have thought that here might perhaps 
be found the solution to the title and meaning of the poem. 

Michel et Christine is a play which enjoyed great 
popularity during the Second Empire—particularly in the 
provinces; it was in it that Hortense Schneider, the 
famous interpreter of the musical comedies of Offenbach, 
Meilhac, and Halévy, was first noticed—and it is unlikely 
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that Rimbaud did not know of it. Memory of it may have 
flashed through his mind when the poem was taking shape 
in his imagination. He believed that there was some 
special virtue attached to sudden and unconscious associa- 
tions of ideas, that in the flashes from the past which came 
unbidden to graft themselves to the initial inspiration, lay the 
secret of poetry. Michel et Christine is a sentimental little 
play of no great interest telling how Stanislas, a Polish soldier, 
returning from the wars, comes down from the mountains into 
the valley to seek Christine with whom he had fallen in love 
when he had passed through the village on his way to the 
battle. He finds her—in the meantime she had become the 
owner of the inn where she had formerly been maidservant 
—she promises to marry him and he makes plans for an 
idyllic life with her. However, at the end he nobly renounces 
her when he discovers that she really loves Michel, a simple 
country youth much given to blushing—perhaps the 
expression in the Rimbaud poem, “l’homme au front 
rouge,’ may refer to this—who returns her affection. He 
rejoins his regiment, when it passes through the village, 
fully convinced that he will be killed in the ensuing battle, 
but he begs his hosts, nevertheless, to keep a corner for 
him at their hearth, in case he comes back, saying that he 
will help them to bring up their children and will tell them 
stories of his military exploits. The play ends with the 
vision of the happy idyll of Michel and Christine. The two 
lovers symbolize perfect and simple happiness in mutually 
requited love. 

Some of the verse poems of Les [//uminations are dated, 
and the largest number of these were written during the 
spring of 1872 when Rimbaud had temporarily returned to 
his home in Charleville as a result of the scandal created in 
Paris by his relationship with Verlaine, when the latter’s 
father-in-law insisted on the separation of the two friends. 
The poems express a state of profound mental stress and 
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anguish. In most of them there is the image of a violent 
storm which sweeps the poet away; in most of them is 
suggested his distress at being unable to attain simple and 
ordinary happiness and satisfaction ; the feeling that there 
is always something just beyond his reach. He writes in 
Mémoire. 

Jouet de cet oeil d’eau morne, je n’y puis prendre, 

6 canot immobile! oh! bras trop courts! ni l’une 

ni l’autre fleur: ni la jaune qui m’importune, 

la; ni la bleue, amie a l’eau couleur de cendre. 


Ah! la poudre des saules qu’une aile secoue ! 

Les roses des roseaux dés longtemps dévorées ! 

Mon canot, toujours fixe; et sa chaine tirée 

Au fond de cet oeil d’eau sans bords,— a quelle boue? — 

It is as if he were conscious that some hidden obstacle 
always cut him off from return to normal enjoyment. This 
is most movingly expressed in the beautiful poem Larme, 
written in May 1872. 

L’eau des bois se perdait sur des sables vierges. 
Le vent du ciel, jetait des glagons aux mares... 
Or! tel qu’un pécheur d’or ou de coquillages, 
Dire que je n’ai pas eu souci de boire ! 


And also in Comédie de la Soif of the same month. 


Et si je redeviens 

Le voyageur ancien 

Jamais l’auberge verte 

Ne peut bien m’étre ouverte. 

‘There is almost certainly some sexual basis to this 
anguish and distress. Whether this is due to a guilt-complex 
induced by his discovery of his homo-sexuality or merely 
by his homo-sexual relations with Verlaine—a feelin 
intensified by the treatment he received from his elders 
against which he was not old enough to have any defence, 
for he was only seventeen—or whether it was caused by 
a feeling of inferiority resulting from humiliation at the 
hands of some woman—or to a combination of both—is 
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immaterial and does not affect the quality of the emotion 
expressed, the conviction that, for some reason, he is cut 
off from idyllic normal happiness. 

The poem Michel et Christine is not dated but its mood 
is so similar to that of Larme that it seems probable that 
it was written at the same time, in the spring of 1872. 
Rimbaud’s distress resembles that of the Polish soldier, 
Stanislas, going back into the storm and stress of war, 
leaving simple happiness behind him for ever and expecting 
to be killed in the coming battle. 


A RHYME 


A few years back 
With drink and love 
The rowdy boys were gay ; 
But I sat still 
To wonder at 
And watch their play. 
Now I am cold 
And long to catch 
That bright up-rushing flame ; 
But all the drinks 
Are drunk now, 
And the feet are lame. 
DENTON WELCH 


OF SOME FRENCH WRITERS AND 
THEIR KEY-WORDS 


By MATILA GHYKA 


ONE CAN IMAGINE many ways of classifying French writers ; 
for the amateur of words, the lover of words for themselves, 
amongst which a still more specialized group includes the 
collectors of words or of series of words like Rabelais (and 
James Joyce in English literature), the following is a very 
simple classification: Writers who independently of the 
meaning of words, of the ideas they stand for, are directly 
sensitive to their substance (texture and frame), and to their 
power of incantation, and writers whom this music or magic 
of the word leaves more or less indifferent. For example, 
to limit ourselves to French literature, we have as extreme 
“incantatory”’ or musical types Chateaubriand and 
Claudel, and in the opposite category, of those relatively 
impervious to the music of verbal resonance, Voltaire and 
André Gide. 

We do not intend to dissect here words into their distinct 
anatomical elements (Form-Structure-Frame, and Re- 
sonance-Colour, factors of dynamic or “ atmospheric ”’ 
suggestion, with the respective parts played by consonants 
and vowels), but, having noticed that every individual is 
specially susceptible to the suggestive power, the attraction 
of certain words, because of ideas or images associated by 
him with the words in question, the “‘ private metaphors ” 
of the individual, we will try to examine and illustrate the 
preference of certain French writers for certain words. 

Let us first take Mallarmé, and notice at once his pre- 
dilection for the words : 

azur pur or vierge cristal 

glacier (and the related words glace, gel, givre, etc.). 

Besides or and azur, to which we will return presently, 
we have here a sort of semantic fixation on words and 
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images suggesting the ideas of purity, whiteness, “ crystal- 
line’ coolness. As an example, we will quote the first 
quatrain of the “ Cygne ”’, whistlerian symphony in “ white 
minor”’ in which rhythm, resonance (the French more 
expressive timbre) and symbols are interblended with a 
masterly technique : 
“Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui, 
Va-t-il nous déchirer avec un coup d’aile ivre 
Ce lac dur oublié que hante sous le givre 
Le transparent glacier des vols qui n’ont pas fui ! ” 
Besides the “ crystalline” words bringing forth or suggest- 
ing whiteness, snow or frost, let us observe that a// the 
rimes of this sonnet, and a great proportion of its syllables, 
have as tonic the vowel i, which not only heightens the 
absolute pitch of those syllables but also reinforces the 
sensation of scintillating whiteness pervading the whole 
poem. 
We find again these icy-crystalline images in Herodiade’s 
mirror : 
“..O miroir ! 
Eau froide par l’ennui dans ton cadre gelée.” 
The idea of virginity is associated with the shimmering 
of snow in this other fragment of Hérodiade : 
“Jaime l’horreur d’étre vierge et je veux 
Vivre parmi |’effroi que me font mes cheveux 
Pour, le soir, retirée en ma couche, reptile 
Inviolé sentir en la chair inutile 
Le froid scintillement de ta pale clarté, 
Toi qui te meurs, toi qui briles de chasteté, 
Nuit blanche de glacgons et de neige cruelle ! ” 
Here are, to remain with Mallarmé, the doublets vierge- 
azur, azur-pur, or-vierge: 
“ Pour des lévres que |’air du vierge azur affame ”’... 


“Vers l’azur attendri d’octobre pale et pur”... 
“ Mais de l’or a jamais vierge des aromates.”... 
Or is the tonic of the nostalgic line showing errant poets : 


“‘Mordant au citron d’or de l’idéal amer.” 
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“Voit des galéres d’or, belles comme des cygnes”... 

“A heure ow ce bois d’or et de cendres se teinte”’... 

“ J’offre ma coupe vide ou souffle un monstre d’or.”... 

But azur is undoubtedly the fetish, the talisman word of 
Mallarmé. Let us quote again: 

“ Fidéle, un blanc jet d’eau soupire vers l’azur !”... 
“ Cependant |’Azur rit sur la haie...” 

“A crisper un poing obscur 

“Contre des clairons d’azur.” 

And in the last line of the poem entitled “ L’Azur ” (and 
beginning with “ De l’éternel Azur la sereine ironie ”’) the 
confession : 

“Je suis hanté! L’Azur! L’Azur! L’Azur! L’Azur !” 

It is obvious that in this haunting by the word azur, it 
is the word more than the colour which forces itself on the 
poet’s mind ; it is one of those semitic words (like Altair, 
Horeb, sapphire, elixir) the crystalline facets of which give 

e impression of cool, refreshing gems. 

Like the stone in a signet-ring, the word pur, another of 
Mallarmé’s talisman-words, is set in the line in which we 
see the poet : 

“ Donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la tribu.” 

We will now consider Paul Valéry, in whose poems 
the words pur and azur play also the réle of “ catalyzers ” ; 
dur takes the place of vierge as regards frequency, or is 
here also one of the talismanic key-words ; fountains, frost, 
and diamonds bring in their crystalline shimmer : 

“Le printemps vient briser les fontaines scellées...” 
“* Le gel céde a regret ses derniers diamants...” 

In the same poem (La Jeune Parque) we find a quatrain 
dominated by dur and azur: 

“Mon coeur bat ! Mon coeur bat ! Mon sein brile et m’entraine, 

Ah! qu’il s’enfle, se gonfle et se tende, ce dur 
Trés doux captif de mes réseaux d’azur... 
Dur en moi... mais si doux a la bouche infinie ! ” 
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Azur, or, and pur are decidedly the key-words or tonics 

in Valéry’s vocabulary ; here are a few doublets : 
“ L’or pur de tour en tour éclate et se répéte ”... 
“Sonne, au comble de l’or, l’azur du jeune hiver ”... 
“ Sous lazur et l’or d’une tente” 1... 
“Toi qui dans l’or trés pur proménes ”... 
“Pure et toute pareille au plus pur de I’esprit.” 

But or is perhaps among his “‘ catalyzers ” or tonics the 
most frequently used by Valéry ; one could fill pages with 
quotations. Here are a few: 

*“ L’ceil dans l’or ardent de ta laine ” 

“Sous les espéces d’or d’un sein reconnaissant ” 

“Toi mon épaule ot l’or se joue,” etc. 
Marbre and or are often coupled together : 

“Des caprices de l’or son marbre parcouru...” 

“Le marbre aspire, l’or se cambre.” 

Marbre and or, again, meet in the majestic verses in 
which the author of “ Le Cimetiére Marin ”’ describes the 
serene churchyard by the Mediterranean shore :— 


“ Ce lieu me platt, dominé de flambeaux, 
Composé d’or, de pierre et d’arbres sombres, 
Ow tant de marbre est tremblant sur tant d’ombres.”’ 


Pur is nearly as frequent as or: 


“Au lit mystérieux prodigue ses doigts purs’’... 

“ Ouvrages purs d’une éternelle cause ”... 

“A ce point pur je monte et m’accoutume ”... 

“‘ Voici mes bras d’argent dont les gestes sont purs”’... 

“ Regarde, un bras trés pur est vu, qui se dénude”... 

“Ce corps si pur, sait-il qu’il puisse me séduire ? ” 

As with or and marbre, it is to fugitive gleams of symbolic 

or quasi-abstract feminine bodies that Valéry generally 


correlates his “ purity ” complex. 
Azur, as we have already stated above, appears as 
frequently as in Mallarmé : 


1 The doublet or—azur reminds us of the charming line of Verlaine: 
** Lor des cheveux, l’azur des yeux, la fleur des chairs.” 
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“‘ Anxieuse d’azur, de gloire consumée”’... 
‘Ow puisérent mes yeux dans un mortel azur”’... 
: : ” 
“ Azur! c’est moi... Je viens des grottes de la mort” ete. 


If we want to draw a conclusion to this long string of 
quotations, we may stress the two following points :-— 

(1) The words azur and or (and pur for P. Valéry) are 
generally used in a quite arbitrary fashion; the colour 
association, for example, is unexpected, even startling. 
(This in contrast to Verlaine’s verse quoted in the footnote 
above, where the colour scheme or—azur is part of the 
picture.) 

(2) In spite of this (and here is the touchstone of the 
poet’s art) the words are not pointless, nor what the French 
call “‘ des chevilles’’, just “ padding’; on the contrary, 
they generally represent the harmonizing tonic of the verse 
or strophe, and can therefore justly be called key-words. 
Their apparently arbitrary presence not only springs up 
the element of surprise, but has also a nebulous “ aura ”’ 
like that which (with the surprise as well) characterizes 
successful metaphors. To skip from one comparison to 
another, one can say that the sound perspective becomes 
ordered, crystallized, in relation to these words, hence too 
the qualification of “ catalyzer’’ sometimes used above: 
in chemistry a substance is a catalyzer when a particle of it 
(even an infinitely small one) determines automatically a 
global reaction, an immediate coalescence in the whole mass 
of the solution. 

Concerning these properties of suggestion or pure 
incantation belonging to the resonance of certain words, 
I will here quote the lines, out of his Jntroduction a la Poésie 
Frangaise, in which Mr. Thierry-Maulnier states that : 

“The proper activity of the poet is not to create in himself 


phantoms in order to enclose them in words, but to eliberate the 
phantoms which the word itself contains.” 


But Mallarmé and Valéry themselves have elucidated the 
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réle of these words acting like hinges (I have already called 
them catalyzers, talisman- and key-words) and of their 
nebulous and shimmering “ aura”. 

In a letter to Francois Coppée the former writes :— 

“What we always aim to is that, in the poem, the words which 
are already sufficiently themselves not to receive any other outside 
influence, shall be mutually reflected on each other, appearing thus 
not to have any more their own colour, but to be only like the steps 
of a musical scale.” 


And Valéry, (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1st February, 
1930) : 

“Whereas pure substance (le fond) must be exacted in prose, it is 
here (in poetry) pure form which commands and survives: sound, 
rhythm, their action of induction or mutual influence are here the 
dominating factors, not their faculty of consuming themselves in a 
definite and ascertained meaning.... A beautiful verse is in- 
definitely born again from its ashes, becomes like the consequence 
of its consequence—its own harmonic cause.” 

Concerning the influence of words on writers, one could 
of course also quote abundant examples taken from prose ; 
to limit ourselves again to French literature, we will 
mention the musical prose of one French author in which 
is also found the set of images and suggestions belonging to 
the Mallarmean Kingdom of fountains, mirrors, crystals. 
In his La Canne de Jaspe, Henri de Régnier wrote perhaps 
the most successfully “ harmonized ” prose of the French 
symbolist group. 

Two illustrative quotations : 

“Des lustres suspendaient au plafond leur scintillation orageuse 
de cristal et d’éclairs.” 

Then (in the description of a deserted baroque garden) : 

“ .. des masques alternatifs de Tritons et de Sirénes crachaient, 
par la bouffissure de leurs bouches convulsives, une suffocante gorgée 
de cristal.” 


A STILL MOMENT 
By EUDORA WELTY 


LORENZO NOW RODE the Old Natchez Trace at top speed 
upon a racehorse, and the cry of the itinerant Man of 
God, “I must have souls !_ And souls I must have !”’ rang 
in his own windy ears. He rode as if never to stop, toward 
his night’s appointment. 

It was the hour of sunset. All the souls that he had saved 
and all those he had not took dusky shapes in the mist that 
hung between the high banks, and seemed by their great 
number and density to block his way, and showed no signs 
of melting or changing back into mist, so that he feared his 
passage was to be difficult for ever. The poor souls that 
were not saved were darker and more pitiful than those 
that were, and still there was not any of the radiance he 
would have hoped to see in such a congregation. 

“Light up, in God’s name !”’ he called, in the pain of 
his disappointment. 

Then a whole swarm of fireflies instantly flickered all 
around him, up and down, back and forth, first one golden 
light and then another, flashing without any of the weari- 
ness that had held back the souls. These were the signs 
sent from God that he had not seen the accumulated 
radiance of saved souls because he was not able, and that 
his eyes were more able to see the fireflies of the Lord than 
His blessed souls. 

“Lord, give me strength to see the angels when I am in 
Paradise,” he said. “Do not let my eyes remain in this 
failing proportion to my loving heart always.’ 

He gasped and held on. It was that day’s complexity of 
horse-trading that had left him in the end with a Spanish 
racehorse for which he was bound to send money in 
November from Georgia. Riding faster on the beast and 
still faster until he felt as if he were flying he sent thoughts 
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of love with matching speed to his wife Peggy in Massa- 
chusetts. He found it effortless to love at a distance. He 
could look at the flowering trees and love Peggy in full- 
ness, just as he could see his visions and love God. And 
Peggy, to whom he had not spoken until he could speak 
fateful words (‘“‘ Would she accept of such an object as 
him?’’), Peggy, the bride, with whom he had spent 
a few hours of time, showing of herself a small round 
handwriting, declared all in one letter, her first, that she 
felt the same as he, and that the fear was never of separa- 
tion, but only of death. 

Lorenzo well knew that it was Death that opened under- 
foot, that rippled by-at night, that was the silence the birds 
did their singing in. He was close to death, closer than any 
animal or bird. On the back of one horse after another, 
winding them all, he was always riding toward it or away 
from it, and the Lord sent him directions with protection 
in His mind. 

Just then he rode into a thicket of Indians taking aim 
with their new guns. One stepped out and took the horse 
by the bridle, it stopped at a touch, and the rest made a 
closing circle. The guns pointed. 

“Incline !”” The inner voice spoke sternly and with its 
customary lightning-quickness. 

Lorenzo inclined all the way forward and put his head 
to the horse’s silky mane, his body to its body, until a 
bullet meant for him would endanger the horse and make 
his death of no value. Prone he rode out through the 
circle of Indians, his obedience to the voice leaving him 
almost fearless, almost careless with joy. 

But as he straightened and pressed ahead, care caught up 
with him again. Turning half-beast and _half-divine, 
dividing himself like a heathen Centaur, he had escaped his 
death once more. But was it to be always by some meta- 
morphosis of himself that he escaped, some humiliation of 
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his faith, some admission to strength and argumentation 
and not frailty ? Each time when he acted so it was at the 
command of an instinct that he took at once as the word of 
an angel, until too late, when he knew it was the word of 
the devil. He had roared like a tiger at Indians, he had sub- 
merged himself in water blowing the savage bubbles of the 
alligator, and they skirted him by. He had prostrated 
himself to appear dead, and deceived bears. But all the 
time God would have protected him in His own way, less 
hurried, more divine. 

Even now he saw a serpent crossing the Trace, giving 
out knowing glances. 

He cried, “ I know you now !”’ and the serpent gave him 
one look out of which all the fire had been taken, and went 
away in two darts into the tangle. 

He rode on, all expectation, and the voices in the throats 
of the wild beasts went, almost without his noticing when, 
into words. ‘“ Praise God,” they said. “ Deliver us from 
one another.” Birds especially sang of divine love which 
was the one ceaseless protection. ‘‘ Peace, in Peace,’’ were 
their words so many times when they spoke from the briars, 
in a courteous sort of inflection, and he turned his counten- 
ance toward all perched creatures witha benevolence striving 
to match their own. 

He rode on past the little intersecting trails, letting 
himself be guided by voices and by lights. It was battle- 
sounds he heard most, sending him on, but sometimes 
ocean sounds, that long beat of waves that would make his 
heart pound and retreat as heavily as they, and he despaired 
again in his failure in Ireland when he took a voyage and 
persuaded with the Catholics with his back against the 
door, and then ran away to their cries of “‘ Mind the white 
hat !”’ But when he heard singing it was not the militant 
and sharp sound of Wesley’s hymns, but a soft, tireless, 
and tender air that had no beginning and no end, and the 
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softness of distance, and he had pleaded with the Lord to 
find cut if all this meant that it was wicked, but no answer 
had come. 

Soon night would descend, and a camp-meeting ground 
ahead would fill with its sinners like the sky with its stars. 
How he hungered for them !_ He looked in prescience with 
a longing of love over the throng that waited while the 
flames of the torches threw change, change, change over 
their faces. How could he bring them enough, if it were 
not divine love and sufficient warning of all that could 
threaten them? He rode on faster. He was a filler of 
appointments, and he filled more and more, until his 
journeys up and down creation were nothing but a shuttle, 
driving back and forth upon the rich expanse of his vision. 
He was homeless by his own choice, he must be everywhere 
at some time, and somewhere soon. There hastening in 
the wilderness on his flying horse he gave the night’s 
torch-lit crowd a premature benediction, he could not wait. 
He spread his arms out, one at a time for safety, and he 
wished, when they would all be gathered in by his tin horn 
blasts and the inspired words would go out over their 
heads, to brood above the entire and passionate life of the 
wide world, to become its rightful part. 

He peered ahead. “Inhabitants of Time! The wilder- 
ness is your souls on earth !”” he shouted ahead into the 
tree tops. “ Look about you, if you would view the condi- 
tions of your spirit, put here by the good Lord to show 
you and afright you. These wild places and these trails of 
awesome loneliness lie nowhere, nowhere, but in your 
heart.” 


A dark man, who was James Murrell the outlaw, rode 
his horse out of a cane brake and began going along beside 
Lorenzo without looking at him. He had the alternately 
proud and aggrieved look of a man believing himself to be 
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an instrument in the hands of a power, and when he was 
young he said at once to strangers that he was being used 
by Evil, or sometimes he stopped a traveller by shouting, 
“Stop ! I’m the Devil!” He rode along now talking and 
drawing out his talk, by some deep control of the voice 
gradually slowing the speed of Lorenzo’s horse down until 
both the horses were softly trotting. He would have 
wondered that nothing he said was heard, not knowing 
that Lorenzo listened only to voices of whose heavenly 
origin he was more certain. 

Murrell riding along with his victim-to-be, Murrell 
riding, was Murrell talking. He told away at his long tales, 
with always a distance and a long length of time flowing 
through them, and all centred about a silent man. In each 
the silent man would have done a piece of evil, a robbery, 
or a murder, in a place of long ago, and it was all made for 
the revelation in the end that the silent man was Murrell 
himself, and the long story had happened yesterday, and 
the place here—the Natchez Trace. It would only take one 
dawning look for the victim to see that all of this was 
another story and he himself had listened his way into it, 
and that he too was about to recede in time (to where the 
dread was forgotten) for some listener and to live for a 
listener in the long ago. Destroy the present !—that must 
have been the first thing that was whispered in Murrell’s 
heart—the living moment and the man that lives in it 
must die before you can go on. It was his habit to bring 
the journey—which might even take days—to a close with 
a kind of ceremony. Turning his face at last into the face 
of the victim, for he had never seen him before now, he 
would tower up with the sudden height of a man no longer 
the tale-teller but the speechless protagonist, silent at last, 
one degree nearer the hero. Then he would murder the 
man, 


But it would always start over. This man going forward 
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was going backward with talk. He saw nothing, observed 
no world at all. The two ends of his journey pulled at 
him always and held him in a nowhere, half asleep, smiling 
and witty, dangling his predicament. He was a murderer 
whose final strokes was over-long postponed, who had to 
bring himself through the greatest tedium to act, as if the 
whole wilderness, where he was born, were his impedi- 
ment. But behind him and before him he kept in sight a 
victim, he saw a man fixed and stayed at the point of 
death—no matter how the man’s eyes denied it, a victim, 
hands spreading to reach as if for the first time for life. 
Contempt ! That is what Murrell gave that man. 

Lorenzo might have understood, if he had not been in 
haste, that Murrell in laying hold of a man meant to solve 
his mystery of being. It was as if other men, all but him- 
self, would lighten their hold on the secret, upon assault, 
and let it fly free at death. In his violence he was only 
treating of enigma. The violence shook his own body first, 
like a force gathering, and now he turned in the saddle. 

Lorenzo’s despair had to be kindled as well as his ecstasy, 
and could not come without that kindling. Before the awe- 
filled moment when the faces were turned up under the 
flares, as though an angel hand tipped their chins, he had 
no way of telling whether he would enter the sermon by 
sorrow or by joy. But at this moment the face of Murrell 
was turned toward him, turning at last, all solitary, in its 
full, and Lorenzo would have seized the man at once by 
his black coat and shaken him like prey for a lost soul, 
so instantly was he certain that the false fire was in his 
heart instead of the true fire. But Murrell, quick when he 
was quick, had put his own hand out, a restraining hand, 
and laid it on the wavelike flesh of the Spanish racehorse, 
which quivered and shuddered at the touch. 

They had come to a great live-oak tree at the edge of a 
low marsh-land. The burning sun hung low, like a head 
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lowered on folded arms, and over the long reaches of violet 
tree the evening seemed still with thought. Lorenzo knew 
the place from having seen it among many in dreams, and 
he stopped readily and willingly. He drew rein, and Murrell 
drew rein, he dismounted and Murrell dismounted, he took 
a step, and Murrell was there too; and Lorenzo was not 
surprised at the closeness, how Murrell in his long dark coat 
and over it his dark face darkening still, stood beside him 
like a brother seeking light. 

But in that moment instead of two men coming to stop 
by the great forked tree, there were three. 


From far away, a student, Audubon, had been approach- 
ing lightly on the wilderness floor, disturbing nothing in 
his lightness. The long day of beauty had led him this 
certain distance. A flock of purple finches that he tried for 
the first moment to count went over his head. He made a 
spelling of the soft pet of the ivory-billed woodpecker. He 
told himself always: remember. 

Coming upon the Trace, he looked at the high cedars, 
azure and still as distant smoke overhead, with their silver 
roots trailing down on either side like the veins of deepness 
in this place, and he noted some fact to his memory—this 
earth that wears but will not crumble or slide or turn to 
dust, they say it exists in one other spot in the world, 
Egypt—and then forgot it. He walked quietly. All life 
used this Trace, and he liked to see the animals move along 
it in direct, oblivious journeys, for they had begun it and 
made it, the buffalo and deer and the small running creatures 
before man ever knew where he wanted to go, and birds 
flew a great mirrored course above. Walking beneath them 
Audubon remembered how in the cities he had seen these 
very birds in his imagination, calling them up whenever he 
wished, even in the hard and glittering outer parlours where 
if an artist were humble enough to wait, some idle hand 
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held up promised money. He walked lightly and he went 
as carefully as he had started at two that morning, crayon 
and paper, a gun, and a small bottle of spirits disposed 
about his body. (Note.—“ The mocking birds so gentle that 
they would scarcely move out of the way.) He looked with 
care; great abundance had ceased to startle him, and he 
could see things one by one. In Natchez they had told 
him of many strange and marvellous birds that were to be 
found here. Their descriptions had been exact, complete, 
and wildly varying, and he took them for inventions and 
believed that like all the worldly things that came out of 
Natchez, they would be disposed of and shamed by any 
man’s excursion into the reality of Nature. 

In the valley he appeared under the tree, a sure man, 
very sure and tender, as if the touch of all the earth rubbed 
upon him and the stains of the flowery swamp had made 
him so. 

Lorenzo welcomed him and turned fond eyes upon him. 
To transmute a man into an angel was the hope that drove 
him all over the world and never let him flinch from a 
meeting or withhold good-byes for long. This hope 
insistently divided his life into only two parts, journey and 
rest. There could be no night and day and love and 
despair and longing and satisfaction to make partitions in 
the single ecstasy of this alternation. All things were 
speech. 

** God created the world,” said Lorenzo, “ and it exists 
to give testimony. Life is the tongue: speak.” 

But instead of speech there happened a moment of 
deepest silence. 

Audubon said nothing because he had gone without 
speaking a word for days. He did not regard his thoughts 
for the birds and animals as susceptible, in their first change, 
to words. His long playing on the flute was not in its 
origin a talking to himself. Rather than speak to order or 
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describe, he would always draw a deer with a stroke across 
it to communicate his need of venison to an Indian. He 
had only found words when he discovered that there is 
much otherwise lost that can be noted down each item in 
its own day, and he wrote often now in a journal, not 
wanting anything to be lost the way it had been, all the 
past, and he would write about a day, “ Only sorry that 
the Sun Sets.” 

Murrell, his cheated hand hiding the gun, could only 
continue to smile at Lorenzo, but he remembered in malice 
that he had disguised himself once as an Evangelist, and his 
final words to this victim would have been, “‘ One of my 
disguises was what you are.” 

Then in Murrell Audubon saw what he thought of as 
“acquired sorrow ’’—that cumbrousness and darkness 
from which the naked Indian, coming just as he was made 
from God’s hand, was so lightly free. He noted the eyes— 
the dark kind that loved to look through chinks, and saw 
neither closeness nor distance, light nor shade, wonder nor 
familiarity. They were narrowed to contract the heart, 
narrowed to make an averting plan. Audubon knew the 
finest-drawn tendons of the body and the working of their 
power, for he had touched them, and he supposed then that 
in man the enlargement of the eye to see started a motion 
in the hands to make or do, and that the narrowing of the 
eye stopped the hand and contracted the heart. Now 
Murrell’s eyes followed an ant on a blade of grass, up the 
blade and down, many times inthesinglemoment. Audubon 
had examined the Cave-In Rock where one robber had 
lived his hiding life, and the air in the cave was the cavelike 
air that enclosed this man, the same odour, flinty and dark. 
O secret life, he thought—is it true that the secret is with- 
drawn from the true disclosure, that man is a cave man, 
and that the openness I see, the ways through forests, the 
rivers brimming light, the wide arches where the birds 
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fly, are dreams of freedom? If my origin is withheld 
from me, is my end to be unknown too? Is the radiance I 
see closed into an interval between two darks, or can it not 
illuminate them both and discover at last, though it cannot 
be spoken, what was thought hidden and lost ? 

In that quiet moment a solitary snowy heron flew down 
not far away and began to feed beside the marsh water. 

At the single streak of flight, the ears of the racehorse 
lifted, and the eyes of both horses filled with the soft lights 
of sunset, which in the next instant were reflected in the 
eyes of the men too as they all looked into the west toward _ 
the heron, and all eyes seemed infused with a sort of 
wildness. 

Lorenzo gave the bird a triumphant look, such as a man 
may bestow upon his own vision, and thought, Nearness 
is near, lighted in a marsh-land, feeding at sunset. Praise 
God, His love has come visible. 

Murrell, in suspicion pursuing all glances, blinking into 
a haze, saw only whiteness ensconced in darkness, as if it 
were a little luminous shell that drew in and held the eye- 
sight. When he shaded his eyes, the brand “ H.T.” on his 
thumb thrust itself into his own vision, and he looked at 
the bird with the whole plan of the Mystic Rebellion darting 
from him as if in rays of the bright reflected light, and he 
stood looking proudly, leader as he was bound to become 
of the slaves, the brigands, and outcasts of the entire Natchez 
country, with plans, dates, maps burning like a brand 
into his brain, and he saw himself proudly in a moment of 
prophecy going down rank after rank of successively 
bowing slaves to unroll and flaunt an awesome great picture. 
of the Devil coloured on a banner. 

Audubon’s eyes embraced the object in the distance, and 
he could see it as carefully as if he held it in his hand. It 
was a snowy heron alone out of its flock. He watched it 
steadily, in his care noting the exact inevitable things. 

D 
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When it feeds it muddies the water with its foot.... It 
was as if each detail about the heron happened slowly in 
time and only once. He felt again the old stab of wonder— 
what structure of life bridged the reptile’s scale and the 
heron’s feather? That knowledge too had been lost. He 
watched without moving. The bird was defenceless in the 
world except for the intensity of its life, and he wondered, 
how can heat of blood and speed of heart defend it ? Then 
he thought, as always as if it were new and unbelievable, 
it has nothing in space or time to prevent its flight. And 
he waited, knowing that some birds will wait for a sense 
of their presence to travel to men before they will fly 
away from them. 

Fixed in its pure white profile it stood in the precipitous 
moment, a plumicorn on its head, its breeding dress 
extended in rays, eating steadily the little water creatures. 
There was a little space between each man and the others, 
where they stood overwhelmed. No one could say the 
three had ever met, or that this moment of intersection 
had ever come in their lives, or its promise fulfilled. But 
before them the white heron rested in the grasses with 
the evening all around it, lighter and more serene that the 
evening, flight closed in its body, the circuit of its beauty 
closed, a bird seen and a bird still, its motion calm as if it 
wete offered: Take my flight... . 

What each of them wanted was simply all. To save all 
souls, to destroy all men, to see and to record all life that 
filled this world—all, all—but now a single frail yearning 
seemed to go out of the three of them for a moment and to 
stretch toward this one snowy, shy bird in the marshes. 
It was as if three whirlwinds had drawn together at some 
centre, to find there feeding in peace a snowy heron. Its 
own slow spiral of flight could take it away in its own time, 
but for a little it held them still, it laid quiet over them, and 
they stood for a moment unburdened . . . 
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Murrell wore no mask, for his face was that, a face that 
was aware while he was somnolent, a face that watched for 
him, and listened for him, alert and nearly brutal, the guard 
of a planner. He was quick without that he might be slow 
within, he staved off time, he wandered and plotted, and 
yet his whole desire mounted in him toward the end (was 
this the end—the sight of a bird feeding at dusk ? ), toward 
the instant of confession. His incessant deeds were thick 
in his heart now, and flinging himself to the ground he 
thought wearily, when all these trees are cut down, and the 
Trace lost, then my Conspiracy that is yet to spread itself 
will be disclosed, and all the stone-loaded bodies of 
murdered men will be pulled up, and all everywhere will 
know poor Murrell. His look pressed upon Lorenzo, 
who stared upward, and Audubon, who was taking out his 
gun, and his eyes squinted up to them in pleading, as if to 
say, ““How soon may I speak, and how soon will you 
pity me?” Then he looked back to the bird, and he 
thought if it would look at him a dread penetration would 
fill and gratify his heart. 

Audubon in each act of life was aware of the mysterious 
origin he half-concealed and half-sought for. People 
along the way asked him in their kindness or their rudeness 
if it were true, that he was born a prince, and was the Lost 
Dauphin, and some said it was his secret, and some said 
that that was what he wished to find out before he died. 
But if it was his identity that he wished to discover, or if it 
was what a man had to seize beyond that, the way for him 
was by endless examination, by the care for every bird that 
flew in his path and every serpent that shone underfoot. 
Not one was enough; he looked deeper and deeper, on 
and on, as if for a particular beast or some legendary bird. 
Some men’s eyes persisted in looking outward when they 
opened to look inward, and to their delight, there outflung 
was the astonishing world under the sky. When a man 
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at last brought himself to face some mirror-surface he 
still saw the world looking back at him, and if he continued 
to look, to look closer and closer, what then? The gaze 
that looks outward must be trained without rest, to be 
indomitable. It must see as slowly as Murrell’s ant in the 
grass, as exhaustively as Lorenzo’s angel of God, and then, 
Audubon dreamed, with his mind going to his pointed 
brush, it must see like this, and he tightened his hand on 
the trigger of the gun and pulled it, and his eyes went 
closed. In memory the heron was all its solitude, its total 
beauty. All its whiteness could be seen from all sides at 
once, its pure feathers were as if counted and known and 
their array one upon the other would never be lost. But 
it was not from that memory that he could paint. i 

His opening eyes met Lorenzo’s close and flashing, 
and it was on seeing horror deep in them, like fires in 
abysses, that he recognized it for the first time. He had 
never seen horror in its purity and clarity until now, in 
bright blue eyes. He went and picked up the bird. He 
had thought it to be a female, just as one sees the moon 
as female ; and so it was. He put it in his bag, and started 
away. But Lorenzo had already gone on, leaning a-tilt 
on the horse which went slowly. 

Murrell was left behind, but he was proud of the dis- 
persal, as if he had done it, as if he had always known that 
three men in simply being together and doing a thing can, 
by their obstinacy, take the pride out of one another. 
Each must go away alone, each send the other away alone. 
He himself had purposely kept to the wildest country in 
the world, and would have sought it out, the loneliest 
road. He looked about with satisfaction, and_ hid. 
Travellers were for ever innocent, he believed: that was 
his faith. He lay in wait; his faith was in innocence and 
his knowledge was of ruin; and had these things been 
shaken ? Now, what could possibly be outside his grasp ? 
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Churning all about him like a cloud about the sun was 
the great folding descent of his thought. Plans of deeds 
made his thoughts, and they rolled and mingled about 
his ears as if he heard a dark voice that rose up to over- 
come the wilderness voice, or was one with it. The night 
would soon come; and he had gone through the day. 

Audubon, splattered and wet, turned back into the 
wilderness with the heron warm under his hand, his head 
still light in a kind of trance. It was undeniable, on some 
Sunday mornings, when he turned over and over his 
drawings they seemed beautiful to him, through what 
was dramatic in the conflict of life, or what was exact. 
What he would draw, and what he had seen, became for 
a moment one to him then. Yet soon enough, and it seemed 
to come in that same moment, like Lorenzo’s horror and 
the gun’s firing, he knew that even the sight of the heron 
which surely he alone had appreciated, had not been all his 
belonging, and that never could any vision, even any simple 
sight, belong to him or to any man. He knew that the 
best he could make would be, after it was apart from his 
hand, a dead thing and not a live thing, never the essence, 
only a sum of parts; and that it would always meet with 
a stranger’s sight, and never be one with the beauty in any 
other man’s head in the world. As he had seen the bird 
most purely at its moment of death, in some fatal way, in 
his care for looking outward, he saw his long labour most 
revealingly at the point where it met its limit. Still care- 
fully, for he was trained to see well in the dark, he walked 
on into the deeper woods, noting all sights, all sounds, and 
was gentler than they as he went. 

In the woods that echoed yet in his ears, Lorenzo riding 
slowly looked back. The hair rose on his head and his 
hands began to shake with cold, and suddenly it seemed to 
him that God Himself, just now, thought of the Idea of 

Separateness. For surely He had never thought of it 
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before, when the little white heron was flying down to 
feed. He could understand God’s giving Separateness first 
and then giving Love to follow and heal in its wonder ; 
but God had reversed this, and given Love first and then 
Separateness, as though it did not matter to Him which 
came first. Perhaps it was that God never counted the 
moments of Time; Lorenzo did that, among his tasks of 
love. Time did not occur to God. Therefore—did He 
even know of it? How to explain Time and Separateness 
back to God, Who had never thought of them, Who could 
let the whole world come to grief in a scattering moment ? 

Lorenzo brought his cold hands together in a clasp and 
stared through the distance at the place where the bird had 
been as if he saw it still; as if nothing could really take 
away what had happened to him, the beautiful little vision 
of the feeding bird. Its beauty had been greater than he 
could account for. The sweat of rapture poured down from 
his forehead, and then he shouted into the marshes. 

pa lempters! ae 

He whirled forward in the saddle and began to hurry 
the horse to its high speed. His camp ground was far 
away still, though even now they must be lighting the 
torches and gathering in the multitudes, so that at the 
appoirtted time he would duly appear in their midst, to 
deliver his address on the subject of “ In that day when all 
hearts shall be disclosed ’’. 

Then the sun dropped below the tree, and the new moon, 
slender and white, hung shyly in the west. 
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LETTRES, Editions MaRGUERAT. Lausanne. 6 issues 

a year, subscription 15 Swiss francs. 

THE EDITORS OF this new magazine, of which I have received 
the first five copies, announce that they want to print work 
by young French or French-speaking Swiss authors. In 
addition there are translations from Spanish and English, 
including fragments from T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral. 

This is the first time for three years that I have been 
asked to review contemporary work in French and I find 
it difficult. What a gulf has grown up between us! In 
England the younger writers are more robust, more sure 
of themselves than were their colleagues of the thirties. 
They do not like war but they react to it with vigour and 
with hope. Lettres, on the other hand, is full of resignation, 
a passive mysticism and an almost academic inquiry. This 
may not be a symptom of France to-day, though I have 
noticed the same tendency in the few stray copies of 
Lettres Francaises, issued in Buenos Aires, that have come 
my way. It is probable that in both cases, the work repre- 
sents a small group isolated through the war in foreign 
lands and cut off, against their will, from the stream of 
contemporary life, for the few pages in Free World from 
André Gide’s diary, describing the entrance of British 
and American forces into Tunis have the same clarity and 
vividness that we find in writing here. 

The third number of Lezzres interested me the most, a 
good sign with a new venture. Georges Cattaui contributes 
a puzzling article on Mallarmé, who is one of the most 
positive and active of poets to me. Jean R. de Salis evokes 
memories of Paris, and Pierre Jean Jouve describes the 
influence of some imperfectly understood aspects of the 
French Revolution upon his early childhood. Pierre 
Courthion writes movingly of France. 
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Asa good Anglo-Swiss, however (I lived there for twenty 
years), I was just a little disappointed that there was no 
contribution to the review that had a definitely Swiss 
flavour. I have found the Swiss conception of a fighting 
neutrality most interesting and though no one dislikes any 
narrow nationalism more than I do, still I should have 
liked to hear my own canton speaking for itself as it has 
done through C. F. Ramuz or as French Protestant 
Switzerland has spoken through Denys de Rougement. 
They have been in a position of acute danger and difficulty 
for four years, in the war and yet out of it, suffering the 
hardships without any of the glory. What does Switzerland 
think of the Europe that emerges and what contribution 
have they to make to it? Articles upon such lines would 
have a profound interest for us here. 

BRYHER 
THE TWICKENHAM EDITION OF THE POEMS 

OF ALEXANDER POPE, VoLuME VI: THE 

DUNCIAD. Edited by JaMEs SUTHERLAND. Methuen. 

305. | 
THIS, THE THIRD volume of the Twickenham Pope to 
appear since its inception in 1939, fully maintains the high 
standards of its predecessors. Professor Sutherland has 
published the two important texts: the Dunciad, Variorum 
of 1729, in’ three Books, with Theobald as hero-victim, 
and The Dunciad of 1743, in four Books, with Cibber in 
Theobald’s place, and all the paraphernalia of Letters, 
Testimonies, Commentaries, Parallels, Appendices, and 
“ Hyper-critics ’’ with which on each occasion the author 
both enlightened and mystified his readers. These texts 
have clearly been established with great care, and all 
worthwhile variants recorded. The Pope and Warburton 
Commentaries are themselves the subject of considerable 
elucidation and enlargement; there is a 29-page 
biographical appendix of great value and no little liveliness ; 
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La Machine Infernale JEAN COCTEAU 


There will be a warm welcome for this famous four-act 
French play hailed on its appearance in 1934 as the most 
significant work produced in France since 1918. 5s. 
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the Introduction is first-rate; and in brief, this is The 
Dunciad for our generation. 

That it is unlikely to attract a host of readers is no 
reflection upon Professor Sutherland’s labours. For most 
of us to-day the setting is too remote, the allusions too 
troublesome, the poem lacks significance. Professor 
Sutherland rightly argues that there is more to The Dunciad 
than personalities, but as a defence of literature and taste 
it is surely long out of court. It is justified to its readers 
not as a defence of literature but as literature itself. Its 
purpose, which is not to be briefly assessed, could no 
more keep it alive than an affectation of purpose could 
keep the Baviad alive. Fortunately (for us) Pope was well- 
spiced with venom and wit. As early as 1716 Swift had 
told him that fools were as necessary to a good writer 
as pen, paper, ink, and he improved on this lesson with 
his own statement that “ the Poem was not made for these 
Authors, but these Authors for the Poem”. No reader | 
without some coarseness in him can unreservedly enjoy 
The Dunciad; now I thoroughly enjoy the Games in 
Book Two, but I cannot find any part of my enjoyment 
depend on Pope’s defence of sweetness and light against 
the old anarch Dullness. Had that scoundrel Curll had 
art and brains enough to write Book Two, and make Pope 
himself victor of “‘ the high-wrought day ’’, I can’t think 
my enjoyment would in any way slacken. Here I join 
whole-heartedly with the editor in his praise of the poem 
as poetry. It would be difficult to overpraise Pope’s best 
achievements in wit and humour, metrical mastery, and 
deadly precision combined. 

There is, I fear, one heavy criticism to be made of the 
printing of this obviously exacting volume. Sometimes the 
combined Commentaries, printed at the “foot”? of the 
page, drive the text right off it. Even more frequently the 
text consists of two lines, or even of one, which is but one 
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half-pennyworth of poem to this intolerable deal of 
apparatus. Possibly this could not be helped; what I 
imagine should be possible is to avoid printing the first 
line of a couplet on the recto and the second line over the 
page on a verso. The shattering example is the very last 
line of the 1729 edition printed all on its own, on page 194 
(a verso). I have never seen a lonelier-looking line even 
in German editions of Juvenal. 

Pressure of space compels me to throw into a last brief 
paragraph three comments of varied nature. Professor 
Sutherland is to be congratulated in particular on fitting 
The Dunciad into its period for well-informed but non- 
specialist readers. He has my personal gratitude for his 
note on page 376 which supplies an original for that French 
romantic who cried aloud at the theatre: ‘“‘ Ah, why was 
not I too born a bastard !”’ Finally, I notice one misprint, 
in the quotation from Dacier on page 120, “ deux” for 
Pasi Gwyn JONES 
THE SHOEMAKER’S SON. ConsTANcE BUEL BURNETT. 

Harrap. tos. 6d. 
Hans ANDERSEN’S LIFE was itself so like a fairy-tale— 
indeed, many of his own stories are to be read allegorically 
—that whoever would tell it is beset by many pitfalls. His 
latest biographer has brilliantly avoided the worst of them. 
Her vocabulary, by inclining to such words as “ donate ”’ 
and “location ’’, is at times out of keeping, and at others 
a certain poeticism intrudes on the more genuine and 
general simplicity; this I take to be inevitable, since if it 
were not, one would be a Hans Andersen oneself. But these 
and a slurring of certain elements in Andersen’s life, are 
small faults compared to the virtues of the book, for she 
tells the story of his career—his poverty, ambition, dis- 
appointment, successes, setbacks, and fame so that each 
chapter, marking a separate stage, is a tale by itself; a tale 
with something of the evocative quality of its subject. 
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We follow the growth of the shoemaker’s son eagerly, but 
anxiously too. We are anxious for his foibles, his weak- 
nesses; while we read, he becomes, as the subject of a good 
biography should, our most absorbing interest, and it is 
with something of a shock that we realize at the end he was 
so lately among us that Sir Edmund Gosse left us a descrip- 
tion of meeting him. 

The book has the advantage of well-chosen photographic 
reproductions, and is embellished with end-papers of paper- 
cuts made by Hans Andersen to amuse children. 

H. K. FISHER 


ELDERS AND BETTERS. I. COMPTON-BURNETT. 
Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 

NEARLY ALL MISS COMPTON-BURNETT’S novels have the same 
theme—the tension engendered in a large family by the 
pressures that the various members exert on each other. 
Living in early Edwardian or late Victorian times these 
families were larger, and their opportunities of avoiding 
each other less, than they would be now. They find an 
outlet for nervous irritation in an outspokenness that by 
ordinary canons of social intercourse would be counted 
rudeness. But rudeness is not enough; indeed it makes 
for ill-feeling as often as it relieves it; there has to be an 
explosion as well. 

These, as is the way of explosions, are sudden and 
sensational, though the sound is always muted. In Elders 
and Betters, where one large family comes to live on their 
relations’ doorstep, multiplying the causes of tension in 
both houses, the match is struck by a member of the 
younger generation, who substitutes a will that the testatrix 
would have wished destroyed, for one she would have 
liked kept. A suicide follows, then come some cousinly 
marriages. These occurrences raise the temperature of the 
story without changing its mood, which, as always with 
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Miss Burnett, remains nearly constant in its gravity and 
irony. 

She often writes with seeming disregard of surface 
probability, both in respect to what people say and what 
they do. But underneath, her novels are in close touch 
with reality. Their texture is extremely close and fine, 
and they require all the reader’s attention. Discussing the 
question whether Anna is now to be regarded as a cousin 
or a sister-in-law, Tullia says: ‘No, no. I don’t want 
to get as far as concentration. That is quite an uphill 
path.” Not all Miss Burnett’s readers may “ want to get 
as far as concentration ’—but the loss will be theirs, for 
this is one of her best books. I am not sure whether so 
many truths about human nature are enunciated as some- 
times ; but the characterization is richer and more varied 
than usual. Considering that they all, young and old, 
talk in the same tone of voice and share, to a great extent, 
one idiom of speech, and that the author reduces explana- 
tion and comment to a minimum, it is astonishing how 
differently the faces come out, as the characters patiently 
and ruthlessly complete their self-portraits. 

L. P. HARTLEY 


